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century without involving her in the ignominy of
the eighteenth century was beyond his ken.

For the opinion of the multitude he felt a con-
tempt which he did not conceal " Nothing is
more dangerous/' he wrote, " than to pay atten-
tion to popular clamour. . . . The force of
reason should be our only guide." By reason
Richelieu meant his own judgment, and in a simi-
lar way this word was interpreted by his success-
ors. If infallibility were always found in rulers,
this might be well. But when the head of a cen-
tralised government was an indolent voluptuary
like Louis XV., and enormous power was In-
trusted to corrupt and inefficient ministers, the re-
sults were disastrous.

In Richelieu's day, there was no ambiguity in
the assertion of the absolute and uncontrolled
authority of the monarch. "A monarchical state/*
said an edict of 1641, ** can allow no division of
authority. . . . The power lodged in the person
of the King is the source of the monarchy's great-
ness, the foundation on which its preservation rests,"
" Kings/' said Richelieu, " are the living images of
God. . . . The royal majesty is second to the
Divine Majesty." " The first thing I considered,"
he said further, speaking of his policy as a minister,
" was the majesty of the King, the second was the
greatness of the kingdom." " I owe no account of
my actions or the administration of my State save
to God alone," wrote Louis XIII. Louis XIV.
carried these maxims only a little further. " Kings
are absolute masters," he wrote his son. " It is thehe glory of the seventeenthf
